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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS/E 


General business activity has maintained a high level 
in the past two months despite the steel strike. Effects 
of the strike are evident in the index of industrial pro- 
duction, which fell by 2 points in July and another 4 
points in August from the record level of 155 (1947- 
49= 100) reached in June. Other unstable elements in 
the business picture are evident in the recent high rates 
of business inventory accumulation and consumer credit 
expansion. 

Personal income increased slightly in July to $384.1 
billion, then dropped $2.5 billion in August. Retail sales 
also held close to the June figure in both July and 
August. Employment rose 250,000 in the July week before 
the strike to a record 67.6 million and was at 67.2 million 
in mid-August; the seasonally adjusted rate of unemploy- 
ment edged upward from 4.9 percent in June to 5.1 per- 
cent in July and 5.5 percent in August. 


Autos Doing Well 

With shutdowns for model changes cutting production 
in August to 239,000 passenger cars, dealers’ stocks of 
new cars were reduced to about 725,000 units by the end 
of the month, a drop of some 240,000 during the month. 
Spurred by factory contests, retailers sold about 485,000 
new American-built cars during August. This was 7 per- 
cent more than they sold in July and 50 percent more 
than in August, 1958; it represented the best August 
sales since 1955, 

Inventories in the hands of dealers, which amounted 
to about 40 days’ supply at the end of the month, will 
continue to fall in September with production still cur- 
taled by model changeovers. Stocks will probably rise 
again thereafter as a result of high production schedules 
ior the fourth quarter, unless the steel strike extends 
beyond mid-October. 


Inventories Rise, Sales Fall 

After a rise of $1.0 billion in June, total manufactur- 
ing and trade inventories picked up $500 million in July 
to bring the book value of stocks at the end of the latter 
month to $89.8 billion on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
Most of the gain in July occurred in wholesale and 
retail trade, each of which were up about $200 million, 
bringing stocks of the former to $12.5 billion and of ‘the 
latter to $25.0 billion. An increase of $100 million in 
the book value of inventories held by producers of durable 
goods raised total stocks of manufacturers $52.2 
billion. In June these went up $500 million. 
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Mine increase of 

July was in ship- 
ments by manufacturers ot durables. Total factory sales 
amounted to $30.8 billion in the month. Sales by whole- 
salers dropped slightly in July to $12.5 billion, but retail 
sales rose $100 million to a record $18.3 billion on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. 


Construction Eases 

An increase of less than $100 million in the value of 
new construction put in place during August produced 
record outlays of $5.3 billion, 13 percent more than in 
the 1958 month. However, the rise was less than seasonal, 
mainly because private residential building, which nor- 
mally increases in August, fell slightly. At $2.1 billion, it 
was still 22 percent above August a year ago. Private 
contruction as a whole amounted to $3.6 billion, about the 
same as in July and 16 percent above the year-earlier 
month. Outlays for industrial buildings expanded 5 per- 
cent to $175 million. Public expenditures for new con- 
struction totaled $1.7 billion, up 6 percent from July and 
13 percent from August, 1958. 

In the first eight months of 1959 some $35.7 billion 
has been spent on new construction, 15 percent more than 
in the corresponding 1958 period. Private outlays have 
accounted for $24.8 billion and public expenditures for 
$10.8 billion, reflecting increases of 16 and 14 percent 
respectively over the first eight months of 1958. Resi- 
dential building made up $14.4 billion of the private total, 
31 percent more than in the corresponding 1958 months. 


Consumer Debt Up 

Consumers have been adding to their short- and 
intermediate-term debt at a rapid pace in recent months. 
At the end of July, instalment debt outstanding totaled 
$36.4 billion after a seasonally adjusted increase of $452 
million in June and $500 million in July. Total consumer 
debt amounted to $47.3 billion on July 31; the annual rate 
of increase in June and July averaged $6.8 billion. 

Automobile paper accounted for about 45 percent of 
the adjusted increase in instalment debt in both months. 
Purchasers of cars paid off $1.3 billion in old debt in 
July but took on more than $1.5 billion in new obligations. 
Other consumer goods paper and personal loans each con- 
tributed about one-fourth to the total in both June and 
July, with repair and modernization loans accounting for 
the remainder. 
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Dilemma of Higher Education 


There is an anomaly in the impending shortage of 
college teachers. The nation prides itself on leadership 
—in quality of education, in scientific and technical 
achievement, and in opportunities for creative thinking. 
At the same time, it ignores the growing inadequacy 
of means to provide the specialized training necessary for 
maintaining past rates of progress. 

The problem is not simply one for the future. Facil- 
ities are already overcrowded, and colleges find it increas- 
ingly difficult to secure qualified teachers. The physical 
problem is far from insoluble; the economy is well- 
equipped to provide the outward adjuncts of an educa- 
tional institution, such as classrooms, dormitories, and 
stadiums. The personnel problem is more serious; means 
are not available for building the teaching staff needed 
to make physical facilities operative. 


The Shortage Will Grow 


The teacher shortage will grow over the next decade 
with the increase in student enrollment. This is not a 
matter of doubt. Even if the baby boom should collapse 
immediately, the prospect remains unchanged. For the 
children now living will make the number of students at 
least twice as great by 1970. More parents than ever 
before are psychologically and financially prepared to 
enter their children in college. Close to a third of those 
in the relevant age group are now enrolled. This propor- 
tion may approach half of the greatly enlarged number 
who will be in the same age group in 1970. 

There is hardly any prospect of a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of adequately trained teachers. 
Already more classes are being turned over to teachers 
with lower qualifications. Retired professors are also 
being recalled to active duty, and although many of these 
have the interest and capacity to resume work, their 
number is, of course, severely limited. 

An obvious conclusion is that more of our current 
crop of college students should be recruited for teacher 
training. At the point of graduation, however, careers 
of further study for future teaching positions have less 
drawing power than other alternatives. Business concerns 
have been sending their recruiters to the campus with 
attractive offers. Salaries are as a rule not only much 
higher than those of the beginning teacher but are paid 


throughout the period of further training. Since business, 
too, wants the most capable employees, the best students 
are bid away from the colleges. Assisting in this process 
is the trend toward earlier marriages. The student with 
family responsibilities cannot accept sacrifices that might 
be justified for him by his drive for learning. 

The difficulty here, moreover, is not just a question 
of money. Value standards may be highly materialistic, 
but there is besides a social premium on participation jn 
business. The young executive is the prototype of success 
that becomes the goal for our youth. In contrast, intel- 
lectual achievement has somehow fallen into disfavor. 
Many congressmen have aggravated this aspect of the 
problem by assuming that orthodox thought is the only 
kind tenable, an assumption leading them into attacks 
upon the nonconformism of the intellectual. Other goy- 
ernment officials have been content to drift with the tide. 


Is There a Remedy? 


Assistance from outside sources has not been without 
effects on academic salaries. The Ford Foundation and 
other nonprofit institutions have been active in publicizing 
the seriousness of the problem and in allocating millions 
of dollars to private colleges for increasing the compen- 
sation of teachers. In addition, the scarcity of teachers 
has been exerting pressure on salary scales. This is 
evident, for example, in the higher salaries being paid 
in teaching fields such as medicine, engineering, and eco- 
nomics, where outside demand exerts competitive pressure. 
Increases, however, have to be appraised in comparative 
rather than in absolute terms; even the widespread up- 
ward adjustments of recent years have done little if 
anything more than keep salaries from falling still fur- 
ther behind competitive business scales. 

Professor Seymour Harris of Harvard has found that: 
“In a generation, the college professor has lost 50 percent 
in economic status as compared to the average American.” 
His real income (in 1930 dollars) declined 15 percent 
from 1930 to 1957, while the over-all average increased 
75 percent. If his salary is doubled in the next ten years, 
he will just get up to the present average; but by that 
time others will have realized new gains, keeping his 
status relatively inferior, though probably not, under the 
pressure of a growing shortage, so much so as at present. 

No one can see a remedy for the shortage, but various 
methods of dealing with it are being considered. Some 
proposals will undoubtedly bring real economies in staff 
time. Others may result only in increased teaching loads. 
Colleges that adopt the latter expedient are likely to 
find it self-defeating, for overburdened staff will move 
out, making the manpower situation more critical. 

Another approach is to limit student enrollment. 
Private colleges generally have more freedom in this 
respect than public institutions. The latter tend to be 
pushed into a kind of provincialism, by excluding out-of- 
state or other nonresident students. 

More junior colleges will be set up by communities 
wishing to create better opportunities for their youth. 
There is a danger in this if the development is not well 
planned and coordinated. The new colleges may find it 
harder than the established institutions to secure staff. 
Their efforts may even aggravate the problem by making 
for less efficient utilization of available teachers. They 
can always be manned some way, of course, even if it 
involves undue sacrifice of quality. A secondary danger 
is that such a development would tend to lower standards 
in the upper grades at the large state universities into 

(Continued on page 8) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


OUR MOST VALUABLE MINERAL 


Probably no other mineral is so important to modern 
society as petroleum. It plays a key role in all phases 
of our complex economy and is vital to national defense. 
Although its chief use is as a fuel and lubricant, crude 
oil is manufactured into more than 2,350 products. 

The modern petroleum industry is exactly 100 years 
old. In August, 1859, Colonel E. A. Drake’s well at 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, began flowing, setting off a 
stampede for oil. More than 2,000 barrels were drawn 
out in 1859, and by 1860 production had risen to more 
than 500,000 barrels. In the first 71 years following 
Drake’s “strike” (to 1930), 13 billion barrels of domestic 
oil were brought to the surface. In the past three decades, 
production has been increasing at a greater rate as the 
uses and consumption of petroleum have multiplied. By 
1958, more than 60 billion barrels had been produced. 


United States — 100-Year Leader 

Throughout the past 100 years, the United States has 
remained the world’s leading crude oil producer. In 1957, 
it pumped 2.7 billion barrels, or nearly two-fifths of the 
world total. 

The output of domestic crude oil was valued at roughly 
$8 billion dollars in 1957. There were approximately 
564,000 wells active and 59,000 wells drilled during 1957. 
The Department of Labor reported that about 254,000 
production workers and 93,000 other employees were con- 
nected with oil-drilling operations during the same year. 

In recent years the industry here has been producing 
asmaller share of world output as the Middle East pools 
have vaulted into world prominence. For example, the 
United States share dwindled from 67 percent in 1943 
to 41 percent in 1957, whereas that of the Middle East 
rose from 23 percent to 33 percent. Furthermore, this 
nation holds only 14 percent of the world’s proved crude 
reserves, whereas 70 percent are in the Middle East. 

The production stage of the oil industry is not as 
concentrated as refining, which requires large investment. 
Nevertheless, about two-thirds of the nation’s crude oil 
is produced by a relatively few large companies, and the 
remainder by an estimated 16,000 to 18,000 small, in- 
dependent oil firms. Most major companies usually con- 
tract out a share of their drilling of new wells, especially 
exploratory wells. Other small drillers operate on their 
own, frequently “wildcatting” in new areas and selling 
out to majors upon completion of a successful well. 

In order to maintain reserves, the industry has been 
facing a trend toward deeper drilling. The average depth 
stretched from 3,300 feet in 1946 to more than 4,000 feet 
in 1957. Moreover, dry wells have become more frequent; 
the percentage of such wells increased from 35 percent in 
1946 to more than 40 percent in 1957. Oil producers have 
steadily stepped up their search for pools. The number 
of drillings jumped from 15,000 in 1932 to 59,000 in 1957. 
This intensified search, of course, has pushed costs higher. 
However, better techniques, such seismographing 
(recording shock waves from explosions), gas pressuring, 
water flooding, and hydraulic fracturing (injecting a 
mixture of oil and sand into the oil strata at high pres- 


sure), have made the business less of a hit-or-miss propo- 
sition and have improved secondary recovery. 


The Industry in Illinois 

The first “pay” well in Illinois was brought in about 
1886 near Litchfield. But the state’s first “oil boom” 
began in 1905, with the discovery of oil in Clark County 
near Westfield, which opened up what was later called 
the Southeastern oil field. The surging flow from this 
field pushed Illinois into third place by 1910; but by 
1936 the State had declined to fourteenth after the field’s 
reserves dropped and production in other states increased. 

Several large pools were found in 1937 west of the 
older Southeastern field, lying within what sometimes is 
called the Illinois oil basin. The basin today encompasses 
nearly 8,000 square miles, and most of the state’s active 
wells are within its boundaries. 

Today, Illinois ranks eighth nationally and is the 
largest oil-producing state lying wholly east of the 
Mississippi. In fact, it accounted for more than 40 per- 
cent of the total crude oil produced east of the Mississippi 
in 1958. In over-all volume, however, output was modest 
compared with that of the giant oil states — Texas, 
California, and Louisiana — which had a combined out- 
put in 1957 nearly 33 times that of Illinois. About 81 
million barrels valued at $245 million were produced last 
year in Illinois. This was considerably less, however, 
than the all-time peak of 148 million barrels in 1940, 

Although some production takes place in more than 
half of the state’s 102 counties, seven counties accounted 
for 60 percent of total output in 1957. They were Fayette, 
White, Marion, Wayne, Lawrence, Clay, and Clinton, in 
order of production. 

There are eleven major oil fields in the Illinois basin, 
each producing more than a million barrels annually. The 
largest, the Louden field in Fayette County, produced 
more than 11 million barrels in 1957. Altogether, the area 
of the state’s proved production, including abandoned 
pools, extends over 565,000 acres. In all, nearly 33,000 
wells operate in Illinois today, of which about 23,000 
have come into production since 1936. 

The Illinois State Geological Survey estimated that 
on January 1, 1958, reserves which can be reached by 
existing wells in Illinois totaled 667 million barrels. 
This means that at the 1958 production rate (80 million 
barrels) the state’s proved reserves will be exhausted 
within less than a decade. Of course, this is unlikely 
because an average of 25 to 35 new pools are discovered 
in the State each year. Also, in recent years, producers 
have been able to recover more than the former 20 to 30 
percent from each oil reservoir. 

Crude oil will continue to be a vital product in the 
national economy. It is unlikely, at least in the near 
future, that a satisfactory substitute can be developed. 
Hydrogenation of coal, shale, and tar sands may someday 
become a source of liquid energy, but, like atomic energy, 
it will not be a practical source for some time. Therefore, 
the nation’s crude oil supply will hinge on the discovery 
of new fields and increased recovery from present pools. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes June, 1959, to July, 1959 


-30 -20 10 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 
| COAL | 
“34.2 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION | 
| | | 
| | 
EMPLOYMENT ~ MANUF AC TURING | 
| 
| 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
| | 
| | | | 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
BANK DEBITS | 
| ILL 
FARM PRICES 
*No change. 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 
July Percentage 
ia 1959 change from 
(1947-49 | June July 
= 100) 1959 1958 
Coal 56.1 —26.4 | +14.2 
Employment — manufacturing*®..| 102. 2* 1.4! + 7.7 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing®} 172.6" + 0.6 | +10.5 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 129.0° +5.7| + 4.0 
Consumer prices in Chicago’... . 128.3 + 0.5 
Construction contracts awarded®, 432.7 +10.6 | +24.7 
219.0 + 5.2} +20.3 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)?’. . 305 .4 — 4.3} + 1.0 
Petroleum production™......... 123.8 +56] — 4.6 
‘Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ill. Dept. of Mines; * Ill. Dept. of Labor; 
* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; ®F. W 


Dodge Corp.; 
Assn. ; 


Fed. Res. Bd; 
Geol. 


SIll. Crop Rpts.; 
Survey. 


® Life Ins. 


Agcy. Manag. 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


chan 
Item od ge from 
5 June July 
1959 1958 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 384. 1* + 0.1] + 6.7 
Manufacturing!.............. 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 25.3 + 2.4 | +27.7 
Private nonresidential....... 17.8 + 3.6| + 5.5 
18.7 + + 6.1 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 17.1° — +07 
Merchandise imports........ 16.4¢ + 8.4 | +32.8 
Excess of exports........... 0.7° —80.5 | —85.3 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
47 . 3» +1.2/ +098 
Instalment credit........... 36.4» + 1.8] +10.0 
Business loane®................ 29. 5» 9.6} -—0.2 
Cash farm income’............ n.a 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial preduction? = 100) 
Combined index............ 153" — 1.3 | +14.2 
Durable manufactures....... 169* — 1.7} +19.9 
Nondurable manufactures. . . 146° + 0.7 | +10.6 
1198 — 4.8) + 2.6 
Manufacturing employment? 
Production workers........ 102 + 0.4); + 9.8 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked....... 101 — + 3.1 
Average hourly earnings. . 168 + 4.7 
Average weekly earnings... . 170 1.2} 
Construction contracts awarded® 369 — 0.1; + 1.4 
Department store sales?........ +3.5| + 6.4 
Consumer price index'......... 125 +0.8 
Wholesale prices‘ 
All commodities. ........... 120 + 0.3 
Farm products. 88 1.6} 6.9 
Farm prices* 
Received by farmers........ 89 0.0 | — 3.3 
Pas be farmers... 119 0.0; + 1.7 


1U. S. De of Commerce; 
of Agriculture ; 
* Seasone ally adjuste 


» As of end of month. 


S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; > F. 


2? Federal Reserve Parts 3U. S. Dept. 
. Dodge Corp. 
are for June, 


«’Revised series. © Data are for June, 1959; comparisons relate to 1959; comparisons relate to May, 1959, and June, 1958. 4 Based on 
May, 1959, and June, 1958. © Seasonally adjusted. official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. n.a. Not available. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1959 1958 
Item 
Aug. 29 Aug. 22 Aug. 15 Aug. 8 Aug. Aug. 30 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.).........thous. of short tons..; 1,209 1,192 1,204 1,134 1,198 1,375 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........| 14,100 14,003 13,648 13,675 13,775 12,272 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous.... . 34 47 84 119 143 26 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbl.. 6,821 6,817 6,823 6,789 6,808 6,863 
1947-49=100....... 19 19 19 18 20 100 
thous. of cars. ...... 549 543 544 532 544 645 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 138 132 132 131 121 149 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
1947-49=100....... 119.3 119.3 119.2 119.2 119.2 119. 1° 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 128.3 128.3 128.4 128.2 128.2 126.1* 
1947-49=100....... 87.0 86.5 86.3 86.8 86.2 86.2 
Finance: 
mil. of dol...........| 29,008 28,910 28,759 28 ,688 28,585 n.a. 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 257 263 269 274 252 246 


-Source: 


Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


*® Monthly index for August, 1958. 
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n.a. Not available. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Foreign Investments 

The flow of United States private capital to foreign 
countries began to slacken last year, falling to $2.8 billion 
after reaching a peak of $3.2 billion in 1957. However, 
appreciation of foreign security shares and retention of 
some earnings combined with the capital outflow to raise 
the value of private holdings abroad by slightly more than 
$4 billion to a total of $40.8 billion at the end of 1958. 

New direct investments by United States companies in 
their foreign branches and subsidiaries fell sharply in 
1958 to $1.8 billion from $3.1 billion in 1957 (see chart). 
Last year’s addition to direct investment, composed of 
$730 million in retained earnings and more than $1 bil- 
lion in net capital outflows, raised the book value of direct 
foreign investments to $27.1 billion. 

Most of the decline in direct investments resulted 
from severe cuts in new petroleum investments which fell 
to $690 million from $1.7 billion in 1957. Capital out- 
fow and retained earnings by this industry were down in 
most areas, but the contraction was most drastic in Latin 
America where petroleum investments skidded from over 
$900 million in 1957 to only $145 million in 1958. New 
investments in manufacturing also declined last year, 
falling to $587 million from $746 million in 1957. 

In the first six months of 1959 private capital outflow 
continued to decline, lagging about 30 percent behind last 
year’s first-half pace of $1.7 billion. Direct investments 
were slightly above the comparable 1958 rate, but United 
States purchases of foreign bonds and extensions of bank 
loans diminished as interest rates in the United States 
continued to rise in the first half of this year. 


Gross National Product 

The gross national product reached a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of $484.5 billion in the second quarter. 
This figure was $14.3 billion above the previous period 
and marked the fifth consecutive quarterly advance since 
last year’s recession low. These advances have pushed the 
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value of the nation’s output of goods and services $53.5 
billion above the first quarter 1958 rate and $36.5 billion, 
or 8 percent, above the previous peak reached in mid-1957. 

During the second quarter both consumption and in- 
vestment demand continued to rise sharply. Personal 
consumption expenditures, accounting for more than half 
of the increase in GNP, moved up $7.3 billion to a rate 
of $311.2 billion. Investment outlays rose $6.7 billion, 
bringing gross private domestic investment up to a rate 
of $77.5 billion at midyear, including $23.1 billion for 
residential construction. Nonfarm business inventories 
continued to be built up and were accumulated at the rate 
of $9.8 billion during the second quarter. At the recession 
low point in 1958, inventories were being depleted at an 
annual rate of $8.1 billion. 


Business Capital Outlays 

The latest quarterly survey made jointly by the Com- 
merce Department and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission indicates that businessmen have revised their 
capital expenditure plans upward to $33.3 billion for this 
year. This is some $700 million more than they estimated 
in the previous survey three months ago. If these plans 
are fully realized, spending on new plant and equipment 
in 1959 will be about 9 percent above last year’s outlays 
of $30.5 billion, but still well below the record $37 billion 
spent in 1957. 

The report also shows that actual second-quarter out- 
lays, at $32.5 billion, were about $200 million greater than 
had been planned. For the third quarter the adjusted 
annual rate of anticipated spending was increased to 
$34.3 billion, while programs for the final three months of 
the year indicated a $35.3 billion rate. 


Industrial Production 

The Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction fell 2 points during July to a seasonally adjusted 
153 percent of the 1947-49 average. According to the 
FRB the drop was entirely attributable to effects of the 
steel strike. Except for the primary metals, which fell to 
113 from 150 in the previous month, almost all durable 
goods industries increased output during July, and activ- 
ity in the nondurable goods sector rose to a new peak. 

During July steel mills operated at an average of 
about 44 percent of capacity as against 90 percent in 
June. However, the work stoppage reduced operations 
well below this average after the middle of July, to about 
12 percent of capacity. 

Production of finished durable goods, on the other 
hand, continued to expand in July. Output of consumer 
durable goods reached a new high of 147 percent of the 
base period figure as auto and television production was 
further increased. 


Advertising Expenditures 

Total advertising expenditures showed their first de- 
cline in sixteen years in 1958 when spending on national 
and local advertising slipped slightly below the $10.3 
billion recorded in 1957. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board reported the annual rate of growth in 
advertising, which had averaged 11 percent between 1946 
and 1957, began to slacken in 1957 as the recession 
approached. 

Among the major media, farm publications suffered 


(Continued on page 8) 
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PRIVATE AFFLUENCE AND PUBLIC POVERTY 


HORACE M. GRAY, Professor of Economics 


It has become common usage to describe the American 
economy as a mixed, or private-public, system, in which 
certain economic functions are performed by private 
enterprise and others by government. It is recognized 
that the two sectors of the national economy are mutually 
interdependent and complementary; that neither can op- 
erate successfully without adequate support from the 
other; that deficiencies in either sector retard progress 
in the other; and that to maximize general welfare the 
two must be functionally balanced. Numerous critics 
have analyzed this relationship, and almost without excep- 
tion, they report a serious imbalance, or disparity, between 
the seeming affluence of the private economy and the 
relative poverty of the public economy. Why and how 
has this situation developed? 


The Present Imbalance 


For eighteen years, 1942-59, the public economy (ex- 
cluding military) has been inadequately supported relative 
to increasing social needs, productive capability, or 
growth in the private economy. This was unavoidable 
during the war but not thereafter. In the fourteen post- 
war years, 1946-59, we produced an aggregate gross na- 
tional product (GNP) of more than $4,700 billion. This 
was distributed roughly as follows: to the private sector 
almost $3,800 billion, or 80 percent of the total, of which 
some $3,100 billion went for personal consumption and 
nearly $700 billion for private investment; to the public 
sector about $920 billion, of which state and local gov- 
ernments accounted for some $350 billion and the federal 
government for some $570 billion. Of the federal portion, 
however, some $485 billion, or 85 percent, was devoted 
to national security and related activities, while only 
about $85 billion was spent for civilian functions. In the 
special area of capital formation, state and local govern- 
ments invested some $90 billion, whereas the federal 
government accounted for only $29 billion, or less than 
25 percent of the total nonmilitary public investment. 

These aggregates indicate some of the causes for the 
present imbalance. The federal government, notwith- 
standing its comprehensive powers and financial resources, 
has played a minor role, both as supplier of public capital 
and supporter of basic social services. The resources at 
its disposal have been devoted overwhelmingly to national 
security. State and local governments, despite the severe 
fiscal limitations under which they operate, have been the 
mainstay of the public ecohomy, providing 80 percent of 
its support (exclusive of transfer payments). As a people 
we have spent nearly eight times as much on personal 
consumption as on civilian public functions and nearly 
six times as much on private as on public investment. 
We have spent substantially more for national security 
and related activities than for the public economy. 

If we look beyond these quantitative aggregates to the 
ultimate issue of efficient resource allocation, we find an 
even more distressing situation. In the private sector, a 
considerable portion of personal consumption is unneces- 
sary, frivolous, wasteful, and even harmful; in part, 
private investment is subsidized, duplicative, excessive, 
or speculative; resources are wasted or misallocated 
through subsidies, inventory accumulation, monopoly pric- 
ing, and inflation of capital values; and credit inflation 
has resulted in the transfer and misallocation of resources 
on a vast scale. In the public sector, there has been 


enormous waste in military procurement and construction, 
stockpiling, foreign aid, and subsidization of business and 
agriculture; and tax immunities and loopholes have 
rendered billions of dollars of private income immune 
from the allocative power of the federal government, The 
resources thus wasted and misallocated might, under more 
prudent management, have been directed into the under- 
nourished public economy, thus redressing the balance. 

This prolonged neglect of the public economy has 
resulted in accumulated deficiencies of alarming propor- 
tions: in education, scientific research, highways, local 
utilities, airports, low-cost housing, urban redevelopment, 
depressed areas, development of natural resources, energy 
supply, stream and air pollution, health and medical care, 
crime and juvenile delinquency, institutional care for 
dependent and aged persons, and other vital social sery- 
ices. In addition, the rapid growth of population, increas- 
ing industrialization and urbanization, revolutionary 
changes in technology, the increasing drain on natural 
resources, and the rising expectations of the American 
people combine to magnify the shortage. Thus, the prob- 
lem is a twofold one: first, to eliminate accumulated 
deficiencies ; second, to expand the public economy to meet 
the future needs of more than 200 million people. 

Estimates of these requirements vary according to 
what is included in the public economy, how complete a 
solution is sought, and how rapid a remedy is contem- 
plated. On any reasonably comprehensive calculation, 
however, a staggering outlay is indicated. Alvin H. 
Hansen, a distinguished authority in this area, estimates 
that we need to devote one-fourth of the GNP, or about 
$125 billion a year, to the public economy. Contrast 
Hansen’s 25 percent of GNP with the approximately 9 
percent over-all performance during the past fourteen 
years, or his $125 billion a year with the fourteen-year 
average of about $31 billion a year for all civilian fune- 
tions. For public capital investment alone the present 
author has estimated, in another connection, that we need 
to invest about $40 billion a year for the next 25 years. 
This may be contrasted with the average nonmilitary 
public investment of slightly over $9 billion a year during 
the past fourteen years. It may also be contrasted with 
the average of nearly $50 billion for private investment, 
or the peak of $65 billion attained by private investment 
in 1956. 


Preconceptions That Impede Action 


Blocking the realization of such estimates are certain 
preconceptions, or traditional ideas, which have paralyzed 
the national will, specifically: (1) Private spending al- 
ways yields greater utility than public spending. (2) Pri- 
vate activity is always efficient, public activity always 
inefficient. (3) It is possible to get “something for noth- 
ing” by inflation or some other legerdemain, thereby 
escaping the hard choice of allocating scarce resources to 
alternative ends. (4) Diversion of resources from the 
private to the public economy will undermine and even- 
tually destroy private enterprise. (5) Subsidized private 
business can serve the general welfare better than direct 
public action. (6) State and local governments can do all 
that is needful in the public economy. (7) The principal 
function of the federal government is to promote private 
business. (8) The federal government is not directly re- 
sponsible for the public economy. (9) The public economy 
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js a parasitic, nonproductive organism which -feeds upon 
and saps the vitality of the private economy. (10) 
Strengthening the public economy will destroy individual 
liberty and eventuate in socialistic regimentation. 

These bits of “conventional wisdom,” as J. K. Gal- 
praith designates them, are neither correct, tenable, nor 
relevant in the modern economy but, sanctioned by tradi- 
tion, they are powerful deterrents to rational use of 
federal power over the allocation of resources. Actually, 
their effect is to shift resources to the private, and away 
from the public, economy, regardless of social needs or 
existing imbalances. 

This inherent bias of the “conventional wisdom” is 
exemplified by federal fiscal policy. On the revenue side, 
the income tax has been so riddled with exemptions, 
deductions, immunities, and loopholes that its effectiveness 
as a fiscal instrument has been seriously impaired. It fails 
to reach billions of dollars of private income, particularly 
in the upper-income and corporate categories, a consider- 
able portion of which should be taxed into the Treasury 
and from there shifted to public employment. On the 
expenditure side, federal spending has in large measure 
degenerated into an organized system of subsidization 
through which powerful private interest groups drain off 
the public revenue into their own pockets. Thus, revenues 
are diverted from the public economy and transformed 
into private incomes. These two groups — the beneficiaries 
of tax immunity and the recipients of subsidies — have 
become a powerful vested interest in our society; the 
capitalized value of the income accruing from these two 
sources amounts to billions of dollars. It goes without 
saying that they are adamant against fiscal reform. 


justifications for Federal Inaction 


Captive of these preconceptions and interests, the 
government has resorted to various subterfuges to justify 
its sacrifice of the public economy. Among these the 
following are conspicuous: (1) denial of federal re- 
sponsibility; (2) military necessity; (3) prevention of 
inflation; and (4) induced “growth” in the private 
ecqnomy. 

Some deny that the federal government is directly 
responsible for the public economy. Such activities, it 
is said, are the proper concern and responsibility of pri- 
vate enterprise or of state and local governments; the 
only legitimate function of the federal government is to 
supply technical assistance and coordination, and in 
special situations, limited financial subvention. Pursuant 
to this philosophy, efforts have been made to transfer 
public functions to private enterprise, to transfer federal 
junctions to state and local governments, to subsidize 
private enterprise for performing public functions, to 
lorce local governments into disadvantageous “partner- 
ship” arrangements with private concerns, to curtail 
iederal grants-in-aid, and to limit federal loans. 

Over the entire period, military necessity has been 
the principal excuse for failure to support the public 
cconomy. Granting the reality of the military danger and 
the priority of national defense, this necessity did not 
require such ruthless sacrifice of the public economy. 
First, total national security expenditures during this 
period amounted to only slightly more than 10 percent of 
GNP — certainly not a decisive proportion. Second, no 
sustained effort has been made to enforce rigorous econ- 
omy in military procurement and related activities; the 
waste, duplication, monopoly pricing, excessive profits, 
and subsidization have been enormous. Third, no serious 
effort has been made to restrain excesses in private in- 
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vestment and personal consumption; in fact, they have 
been stimulated by unsound fiscal and monetary policies. 
Fourth, instead of closing tax loopholes, and thereby 
greatly increasing federal revenue, additional loopholes 
have been authorized. Had vigorous action been taken 
on these fronts, the military burden could have been 
carried without deterioration of the public economy and 
without inflation. 

More recently, prevention of inflation has served as 
a blanket justification for curtailment of the public econ- 
omy. Granting that inflation may be a great social evil 
and that it should be prevented, it does not follow that 
restriction of the public economy is the only, or even an 
effective, way to prevent it. This prescription is not 
specific to the malady; the source of inflation lies in 
bad fiscal and monetary policies and in uncontrolled ex- 
cesses within the private economy. A government which 
declines to attack these disorders cannot successfully 
conceal its failures by a false show of “economy” in the 
public sector, 

A more subtle rationalization now enjoys a certain 
vogue in sophisticated circles. The federal government, 
it is said, should promote over-all economic “growth” at 
some predetermined rate, say 5 percent a year. This 
“growth,” it is assumed, will automatically carry the pub- 
lic economy along and keep it in proper functional balance 
with the expanding private economy. If the federal gov- 
ernment assures a rapid rate of growth by policies cal- 
culated to encourage and stimulate private enterprise, it 
need give no special attention to the public economy, since 
all problems within this area will be solved by the cure- 
all of “growth.” The fallacy in this argument consists 
of ignoring relevant institutional factors. Economic 
growth proceeds through and is controlled by prevailing 
institutions; if these are biased toward the private econ- 
omy, as is now the case, then they will channel “growth” 
into the private, and away from the public, sector, thereby 
exaggerating further the present imbalance. This can 
be avoided only by reforms designed to allocate a larger 
portion of total resources to the public economy. 

These four rationalizations are techniques of escapism 
and negation, which conceal a basic malaise in our society. 
The American people, in their unrestrained pursuit of 
private wealth and material satisfactions, have forgotten 
the public interest. The federal government, instead of 
holding the people to their duty, has weakly succumbed 
to the popular mood and used its powers for the service 
of private interests while foolishly neglecting the public 
interest. The present disparity between private affluence 
and public poverty is, in the last analysis, a product of 
our value system. It is not likely to be corrected until 
the people rediscover the public interest, recognize the 
necessity of private sacrifices for the public good, and 
insist that the federal government take positive action 
to bolster the impoverished public economy. 


Means to Restore the Balance 


_ This diversion can be effected quite simply by the 
use of existing federal powers which our undue concern 
for private interests has precluded us from applying. 
First, we could increase federal revenue substantially by 
closing the scandalous loopholes through which billions 
of dollars of private income escape taxation. Second, we 
could reduce expenditures by drastic economies in military 
procurement and related activities, in foreign aid and 
stockpiling, and by the elimination of subsidies to busi- 
ness and agriculture. Third, we could impose restraints 
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on private investment, personal consumption, speculation, 
and credit expansion, thereby conserving billions of dol- 
lars of resources which otherwise would be wasted or 
put to low-value private uses, 

Very modest achievements in these directions would 
release large quantities of resources for public employ- 
ment and would do so without any untoward effects on 
the private economy. In fact, the selective private sacri- 
fices involved would be exceeded many fold by the gen- 
eral benefits accruing from avoidance of inflation, more 
efficient use of resources, strengthening of competition, 
and expanded public services. This diversion can be 
achieved largely through intelligent use of fiscal and 
monetary policies and with only minimum direct controls 
over the private economy. If prudently managed, it would 
not result in unemployment; redundant workers in spe- 
cialized private areas could be shifted to the public sector. 
In the long run, the over-all strengthening of the economy 
would create many new employment opportunities, 

The improvement of the public economy is not a parti- 
san political issue. Both major political parties have 
recognized the need and pledged themselves to action. 
Despite this professed intent, both parties have failed to 
make significant headway against the mounting deficien- 
cies; both are badly split on the practical question of 
ways and means; both are confronted by the same 
formidable obstacles: opposition of private interest 
groups, public apathy, resistance to taxation, hostility to 
federal action, and priority of private over public inter- 
ests. These attitudes are deeply rooted in our value sys- 
tem and thus far no political party or leader has been 
able to prevail against them. A solution will become 
possible only when people generally are prepared to 
subordinate their less vital personal interests to the greater 
public good. There is some evidence that such a shift of 
values is slowly developing. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to assume that the compelling necessities of the public 
economy will eventually lead to constructive action. 


Dilemma of Higher Education 
(Continued from page 2) 


which the junior college graduates are channeled; any 
university tends somewhat to adapt its work and stand- 
ards to the needs and capabilities of its student body. 

Other proposed remedies would employ devices like 
TV as substitutes for the teacher’s direct participation. 
Various experiments now being conducted show some 
promise for this approach. But the loss of the personal 
touch is widely feared. The student develops his critical 
faculties best in a direct interchange of ideas, questioning 
and debating until each point of analysis is established 
and each issue resolved. Can the image on the TV screen 
inspire students to their best efforts, as most scholars 
have in the past been inspired by their teachers? This 
ultimate test of the quality of teaching still remains to be 
established in any mechanical substitute. 

The dilemma of higher education is apparent in this 
brief review. The colleges face a problem that is at 
least partially insoluble because of the long lag in recruit- 
ing and training teachers. We properly insist on freedom 
of choice in the individual’s selection of his occupation, 
but we seem unable to create the conditions that will 
lead him to choose a role in maintaining an essential 
service. It would help over the longer run if a more 
favorable climate could be developed with the support 
of national leadership. VLB 


Recent Economic Changes 
(Continued from page 5) 


the greatest relative decline in advertising, about 6 per- 
cent, while newspapers, magazines, and business papers 
each declined 5 percent. Outdoor advertising fell off 3 
percent during the year and radio 1 percent. However, 
gains of 5 percent in TV and 6 percent in direct mailing 
advertising offset most of the other decreases. 

In the first five months of 1959 the advertising indus- 
try showed signs of recovery from the previous year’s 
dip in volume. In April the Printers’ Ink national adver- 
tising index reached a new peak of 230 (1947-49 = 100), 
4 percent above the previous high of December, 1957, Aj] 
media have shown significant increases since their reces- 
sion lows with network radio making the greatest gains, 
In May the over-all index slipped somewhat but at 226 
was still above the 1957 high. 

Since 1946, advertising has been absorbing an increas- 
ing share of the national product. From 1946 to 1958, 
while personal consumption expenditures, retail sales, 
and GNP roughly doubled, advertising expenditures 
tripled. 


Personal Income by States 


Personal income reached record dollar volumes in 
nearly every state in 1958 despite the business decline 
which prevailed in the early part of the year. Only four 
states — Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and West Virginia — 
experienced declines during the period. 

For the continental United States personal income 
rose about 2 percent in 1958, compared with a 5 percent 
increase in 1957. Most states showed increases close to 
the national average. The largest advance, 17 percent, 
occurred in North Dakota. Other states in which income 
rose 10 percent or more were New Mexico and Kansas. 

On a per capita basis, personal income last year 
averaged $2,057 for the country as a whole, compared with 
$2,043 in 1957. However, price increases more than off- 
set this small rise, and real per capita income in 1958 
was a little less than in the preceding year. In six states 
— Connecticut, Delaware, New York, Nevada, California, 
New Jersey —and the District of Columbia, incomes 
averaged more than $2,500 per person. 


Employment 

Secondary effects of the steel strike and layoffs in the 
auto industry due to early model changeovers offset nearly 
half of the expected seasonal decline in unemployment 
last month. The Labor Department reported that, ordi- 
narily, unemployment would be expected to fall by about 
568,000 in August as young people leave the labor force 
to return to school. However, the number of jobless 
declined only 300,000 during the month to 3.4 million. 
As a result, the seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment 
rose from 5.1 percent in July to 5.5 percent in August. 

Total employment also declined during the month, 
dropping by 350,000. However, at 67.2 million, the num- 
ber employed was still a record for August. 

Labor Department data, in thousands of workers, are 


as follows: Aug. July Aug. 
1959 1959 1958 


Civilian labor force.............. 70,667 71,338 70,067 
Employment............... 67,241 67,594 65,367 
SS 6,357 6,825 6,621 
Nonagricultural............... 60,884 60,769 58,746 
Unemployment................. 3,426 3,744 4,699 
Seasonally adjusted rate....... 5.5 5.1 7.6 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Consumer Spending 


In 1958 consumers in the United States spent nearly 
$293 billion for goods and services compared with $285 
billion in 1957, according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This represents an increase of $8 
billion, of which expenditures for services accounted for 
nearly two-thirds. From 1950 the increase in the con- 
sumption of goods and services amounted to nearly $100 
billion or more than 50 percent; however, almost half of 
this has to be attributed to price changes during the 
eight years. 

The proportion consumers spent for services rose to 
39 percent in 1958, compared with 38 percent in 1957 and 
33 percent in 1950, At the same time, expenditures for 
durable commodities dropped to 13 percent of total con- 
sumption expenditures from 14 percent in 1957 and 16 
percent in 1950, 

Outlays in 1958 for private education and research, 
housing, and medical care increased 9 percent, 8 percent, 
and 7 percent respectively over the 1957 levels, whereas 
expenditures for transportation recorded the only decline 
among the twelve major categories, with a drop of 8 per- 
cent. In comparison with 1950, the greatest changes have 
heen in foreign travel, which increased 143 percent, and 
in personal business expenditures, which rose 107 percent. 


Credit Card Health Insurance 


Business Week reported recently that the doctors of 
California’s San Joaquin Valley have instituted a credit 
card health insurance plan which is made available to 
residents of four valley counties — Fresno, Kings, Ma- 
dera, and Merced. Policies are underwritten by Pacific 
National Life Assurance Company, which sells them 
through its agents and through independent brokers in 
the four counties. Policyholders use Bank of America 
credit cards to pay for this insurance. They are billed 
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monthly by the bank for premiums, and the bank assumes 
full responsibility for collection. 

Under this plan, all medical and surgical charges 
during hospital confinement are paid by the insurance 
company, with the doctors receiving the fees specified in 
full payment for their services. Another feature of the 
plan is that in or out of the hospital, all diagnostic, labora- 
tory, and X-ray charges are paid up to $150. 

Premiums are scaled according to age and range from 
$4 a month for a single male under 40 years of age to 
$24.90 a month for a person 60 to 64 years of age with 
two or more dependents. In order for a person to qualify 
for the policy, it is necessary for him to answer favorably 
to routine medical history questions and to have a Bank 
of America credit card. 


Industrial Growth 


Data released in the 1957 Annual Survey of Manu- 
factures show that value added by manufacture nearly 
doubled between 1947 and 1957. Higher prices accounted 
for about a fourth of the 95 percent gain over this decade. 

The Mountain States, with an average increase of 169 
percent, lead all other regions in this measure of indus- 
trial growth. The Pacific and West South Central regions 
were close behind, with average gains of 166 percent and 
152 percent respectively. Even though the South Atlantic, 
East North Central, Middle Atlantic, and New England 
states registered advances below the national average, 
these four regions still accounted for nearly 75 percent of 
all value added in 1957. 

The largest relative increases in value added between 
1947 and 1957 were made by Nevada with an increase 
of 436 percent and New Mexico with 419 percent. Never- 
theless, the greatest absolute gains continued to be in the 
industrial states. California showed the largest advance, 
from $4.0 billion to $11.6 billion, followed by New York 
($9.7 billion to $16.1 billion), Ohio ($6.3 billion to $12.4 
billion), Pennsylvania ($7.0 billion to $12.6 billion), and 
Illinois ($6.7 billion to $12.2 billion). 


Households with Television Sets 


According to the results of a sample survey conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census, the percentage of the 
nation’s households with television sets continued to in- 
crease during 1958 and the early part of 1959. The survey, 
which was conducted in May, 1959, showed that 86 per- 
cent of all households had one or more television sets 
compared with 83 percent in January, 1958, and 80 per- 
cent in April, 1957. 

As would be expected, the proportion of households 
with television sets was greater inside standard metro- 
politan areas than in other areas. The percentage in the 
former increased from 87 in April, 1957, to 91 in May, 
1959, while in the latter it rose from 70 to 80. However, 
the number of TV households outside standard metro- 
politan areas has increased 14 percent since April, 1957, 
while inside these areas such households rose only 5 per- 
cent (see chart). 

By geographic region the Northeast, with 92 percent, 
continued to show the highest proportion of households 
with at least one set. The North Central region and‘the 
West were next with 88 percent and 86 percent respec- 
tively. The South continued to have the lowest proportion 
of TV households, 79 percent. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Illinois business activity in July advanced generally 
from the preceding month. The only major indicator with 
a substantial decline was coal production, which dropped 
26 percent. The greatest increase was experienced in con- 
struction contracts awarded, which was up 11 percent 
from the June -level. 

Comparisons with July, 1958, show increased activity 
in all indicators, with the exception of farm prices and 
petroleum production. Construction contracts rose 25 per- 
cent, bank debits advanced 20 percent, and coal produc- 
tion increased 14 percent. 


Illinois Birth and Death Rates 

The Illinois Department of Public Health reported 
recently that the number of live births among the resi- 
dents of the State was higher in 1957 than in any pre- 
ceding year. During 1957 nearly 239,000 babies were 
born, establishing a new high birth rate of 24.5 live births 
per 1,000 population. The previous high live birth rate 
was 24.2 per 1,000 population, which occurred in both 
1947 and 1956. 

There were approximately 102,000 deaths from all 
causes among Illinois residents in 1957, a death rate of 
10.5 per 1,000 population, as compared with the postwar 
low of 10.0 in 1954. The excess of births over deaths 
yielded a natural population increase of about 136,000, 
compared with natural increases of 125,000 in 1955 and 
97,000 in 1950. 

The vital index, which is a ratio of births to deaths, 
has increased from 152 live births per 100 deaths in 1945 
to 233 in 1957. 


Birth rate Death rate 

per 1,000 per 1,000 Vital 
Year population population index 
24.5 10.5 233 
21.7 10.5 207 


Commuting Patterns of Workers 

The Illinois State Employment Service has released 
the findings of its February, 1959, survey of workers’ 
commuting patterns in seven downstate Illinois counties. 
The results of the survey revealed that of those non- 
agricultural wage and salary workers having jobs in 
Peoria County, 81 percent live in Peoria County, whereas 
14 percent reside in Tazewell County and 1 percent in 
Fulton County. On the other hand, 43 percent of the 
jobs in Tazewell County are filled by residents of that 
county, 42 percent by residents of Peoria County, and 
4 percent by residents of Fulton County. 

In the metropolitan areas of Springfield and Decatur, 
the survey indicated an absence of labor market integra- 
tion between Sangamon and Macon counties, less than 
1 percent of the total persons working in either county 
residing in the other. It was also found that of all work- 
ers living in Macoupin County, only slightly more than 
11 percent work in Sangamon County. However, 9 per- 
cent of the workers residing in Christian County com- 
mute to jobs in Sangamon County and about 16 percent 
hold jobs in Macon County. 


Food Purchasing Power of Workers 

The food purchasing power of production workers in 
Chicago and nineteen other major cities in the United 
States is presented in the July-August, 1959, issue of 
Management Record. Food purchasing power is measured 


by dividing the average hourly wage into the price of 
food items. From this, one can obtain the number of 
minutes of labor-required to make the purchase. 

Chicago’s production workers averaged $2.46 an hour 
in December, 1958, ranking eighth among the twenty 
cities. This was 12 percent more than the national aver- 
age and 3 percent more than the twenty-city average. 
Workers in Detroit and Pittsburgh had the highest earn- 
ings with $2.80 and $2.72 an hour respectively. 

Primarily because of high hourly earnings in Detroit 
and Pittsburgh, production workers in these two cities 
were generally in the most favorable positions in terms 
of work-time required to buy food items. The workers of 
Chicago had to labor 22 minutes in order to purchase a 
pound of round steak, 6 minutes to buy a quart of milk, 
14 minutes to get a dozen eggs, and 21 minutes to obtain, 
a pound of coffee. Workers in Detroit needed to work 
on the average about one minute less in each case. 


Personal Income 

According to the August, 1959, issue of the Survey of 
Current Business, Ulinois personal income established a 
new high of $24.1 billion in 1958. This is a gain of about 
1 percent over 1957, 15 percent over 1955, and 51 percent 
over 1950. Of the 1958 total personal income, $23.2 billion 
was from nonfarm sources, of which the two largest con- 
tributors were manufacturing ($6.1 billion) and trade 
($3.1 billion). Thus, farm income accounted for slightly 
less than 4 percent of the state’s personal income. 

Retaining its third-place rank in total personal income 
among the states, Illinois was preceded by New York and 


California. However, on the basis of per capita income. 


Illinois ranked eighth among the states, having an aver- 
age of $2,435 during 1958. This was about 1 percent 
below the record high of $2,460 set in the previous year; 
however, it was 8 percent above 1955’s average of $2,249 
and 33 percent greater than the state’s per capita income 
of $1,827 in 1950 (see chart). Always ranging well above 
the national average, per capita income in Illinois con- 
tinued to exceed it by about 18 percent last year. 


ILLINOIS PERSONAL INCOME PER CAPITA 


DOLLARS 
2000+ 
500 1 


19929 40 ‘45 ‘50 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


July, 1959 
Electric Estimated 
Building ° Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! ment Store Debits‘ — 
(000) (000 kwh) (000) Sales* (000,000) (000) 
une, —16. —2.0 +5. —8.0 
Percentage change from. .. . (jure 1958....| +19.8 414.9 43 420.3 424.8 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
fJune, 1959.... —19. —3.0 —17 +5.8 —7. 
Percentage change from. .. \July, 1958... +1.7 +12.2 +3 +21.0 +25.3 
une, +90. +2. —18.1 
Percentage change from... { July, 1958... +85.2 427 1 420.9 
Percentage change from. . . { July, 1958....| +447.2 415.5 +32.6 
une, +67. +1.5 —10. 
Percentage change from 1958....| +1191 +7 +21.9 +24.7 
une, —42. n.a. —10. 
Percentage change from... (une 1958... +15 3 
Rock Island-Moline.......... j $ 27,717 $ $ 
une, bes — 42. +5.3 n.a. —7.3 +4. 
Percentage change from {june 1958 —35.8 
une, —29 4 +0.3 +15¢ —2.1 —11. 
Percentage change from... . July, 1958 440 1 416.5 +4 +18 3 +314 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
une, +118.6 +3.6 na. +3. —8. 
Percentage change from { July, 1958 4238 3 +105 +118 420.7 
Champaign-Urbana........... $ 442 $ 88 $ 
une, — 57.6 +7 .6 n.a. —1.1 +2. 
Percentage change from { July, 1958 421.1 416.6 +190 +310 
j $ 250 13 ,774 $ 58 $ 53 
une, 1959....|+1,566.7 +1.6 —12 +11.8 —31.1 
Percentage change from (june 1958 1543 414 3 44 414.8 415.2 
j $ 740 37 ,032 $ 132 $ 
une, 1959.... —68.1 +1.8 —I17¢ -—0.8 —8.6 
Percentage change from... 1958. 4.64.4 414.9 +83 429.1 
j $ 304 8,445 n.a. $ 
une, +16.0 —4.6 na —6.1 
Percentage change from (June 1958 9 403 425 4 
$1,289 59, 171° $ 251 $ 253 
une, 1959....| +162.0 —5.2 — 18° -—7.5 —13.9 
Percentage change from. July, 1958... +1033 437 1 46.9 421.7 
une, —71.0 +0. —8. 
Percentage change from. . . 1958... | +4901 419.8 413.3 +104 
Springfield.................. $1,691 44, 569° $ 182 $ 226 
une, 1959....| +138.5 +3.7 —106° +5.6 —2]. 
Percentage change from. .. July, 1958... 4173.6 +6¢ 424.3 +66 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
une, 1959.... —16.5 +4.0 na. +4. +55.6 
Percentage change from. .. (june 1958....| 46.7 +2.0 424.5 
une, 1959.... —85.3 —1.7 na. —8. —7. 
Percentage change from. .. { July, 1958....| 4282.7 +96.1 +25.4 
June, 1959... +74.0 +4.6 na. +1.9 
Percentage change from... {June 1958. 489 8 4121 432.2 
* Total for cities listed. © Includes East Moline. © Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
Sources: ' U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include federal construction projects. * Local power companies. * Data for 


July, 1959, are not available on a comparable basis. * Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and 
Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office reports. Four-week 
accounting periods ending July 24, 1959, and July 25, 1958. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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EMPLOYMENT MANUFACTURING ve AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS — MANUF AC TURING 
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